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^.^ One of a series of studies orig^inatlng in Austin, 
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sex-inappropriate toys. The study controlled for the jiumber: .a&d kinds 
.of sex-typed toys present during^ iother-child and peerr.chil^ 
interaction. The subjects Here 48 3-and 5-year-old bpys and girls, 
their methers, and their same-sex, same-age peers. Each child »as 
observed by concealed video camera vith mother, vith peer, and alone. 
In each situation a new toy set^ vas introduced) one masculine**, one 
^feminine**. Broad results indicate tha't both ^mothers a£d peers 
contingently ri'dicule and verbally interfere^^w^en children play vith - 
inappropriate sex-%yped toys. Girls are likely to receive more 
differential revard for playing vith fei%;inin€ tcys than boys iEor 
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Mother and Peer ^ Influences on Children *8 S^lS^le Play Behaviors 

Since Haccoby and Jacklin's revlev^j0t sex ^differences wa& .pu|[lished in 
lft74, research interest\on^x-role y^cUalization has draijiatically increased. 



This increased interest seems tb^^e a response, at least in part, to a con- ' 

V - ' ^ • / \ .''^ ' 

elusion made by tlaccoby and Ja^in (1974) that there is little^vidence to 
suggest that parents diff^r^tially reinforce and punish- the sex-typed be- '"^^ 
haviors, of their childre# Indeed, both -Block (i976) and Birhs (1976) argue ^ 

that such conclusions i^garding differential sea^rrole .socialization by' 

• ♦ If ^ 

parents are unwarranted pending further study. \ 

Since 1974, tm/ch more 'evidence regarding differential treatment has-been 

collected. ^ This/evidence Vev^als the presence of differential reactions to 

children *s sBx-jjcyped beh^iors by social agents such^as nursery school teachers 

and peers (e.^. , Etau^,- Collins, & Gerson, 1975; Fagot, No,te 1; in press; 

FflTgot & Pat^rson^ 

parental s^x-5<Jle socialization, however ,*has not received extensive investi- 

gation, tjj&y there are indications that, differential treatment extends to>s 

parents^s well (e.|g.. Fagot, 1974; Uote 2; Lamb & Lamb, ^976), For example^, 

Fag^fc jjQL974, Note 2) has found that both fathers^ and mothers of 2-year-old 

• . • 

tend to readt positively *to sex-appropriat^ play and negs^tiyfely to 

sex-|bappropriate pl^y^. This was^ especially true for pkrents of .2|-year-old 

boy^l 



1969; IlcCandless, Bush & Garden, 1976). Differential 
.4 



The present investigation is one of a series of studies which we have 
Jigned^to exainirie the relative contributions of thg» primary socializing 
on the child 's'^sex-role development. The study reported here was 
to determine whether i^hers and peers of nursery school children 
differentially rewatd play \rLth sex-appropriate toys and <fiffer%nt±ally 
punish or extinguish play with sex-inappropriate toys. ^ - 



igetxts 



/designed 



Further ^ our .study employed an experimental paradigm wHich controlled 
for the number and types of seK-tjrped toys present during mother-child and 
peer-child Interacfeion, Past research on differential reactions to sex- 
• -typed ^jlay have encountered difficulties in determining reactions to play ^ 
xdLth sexrinappropriate toys (e.g.. Fagots in press; Note 1; Fa^ot & Patterson, 
19.69) These difficiilties seeia'to he due to 'the low frequencies of tchildren*s 
play yaXth, sex-inappropriate toys in naturalistic settings ^ Thus, we used 
£m experimental paradigm which allowed us to determine mother^' and peers ^ 
reactions to childre'n playin^with both sex-appropriate and se»-inappropriate 
toys, - - ' * 

Method s . ' • , • 

The subjects in our study were 48 3- and 5-year-old boys and girls, 
their mothers, and their same-sex, same-age peers. The children were selected 
from several middlerclass nursery schools in Austin, ^exas. 

Each child was observed via a concealed video camera for a total of 
25 minutes. Ten minutes of that time was spent with the mother, 10 with the 

peer, and 5 minutes alone. In each of these conditions (with mother, peer or 

^ • ( • ' " i 

' alone) a new toy set was introduced. The tojr sets '.and their descriptions 

are listed in Table 1. During the first half of each condition one toy* from ^ 

^ 

H Insert Table 1 about here 

- . _ 

a seft was present and durfng^ the second half of each condition the paired 
toy from the set was. present. Thus, Johnny Doe would have his mothe^ or* 
peer with him for 10 minutes, half of that time with a' masculine to^ and the . 
other half with the paired feminine toy. *yS'/ 



\ 



The experimenter escorted each chiid^ to an unuaed room'.lii the^uursery 
achool and gave the child this ixistructloh: 

"Malce sure to play with this tojr the way you're supposed to»" This 
^ instruct:!^ was given in order^ to elicit play with each toy. The e^erlnenter 



then presented the toy to the child, repeated the Instruction, and left to 
• get the mother or peer. On the way to the room, mothers and peers were told 
that th^y ' could play irLth the child if they wished, but that they could do 
whatever they wanted to do • * - ' 

Seventeen behavior categories representing children's toy play, and 
mother/pe^r reinforcement, punishment, and extinction v/ere coded from the 
videotapes by undergraduates who were naive" as to the purpose of the study. 
Coders recorded che presence or absence of each behavior 'every five seconds 
using a behavior^ clfeck list. The behavior categories and the int^r-coder 
reliabilities are shown in Table 2. ^ 



Insert Table 2 about here 



In order 

with' sex-approptlat^ and 

\ 

of mother /peer respoiidfng 

\ 

using^ a Greco-Xatin square 
mothers and peers )^xlilli;>lted 
line or feminine 



se^s the reactions of mothers and peers to children'^ pl^y 



sex-inappropriate toys, we analyzed the contingencies 
to toy play* Specifically, analyses of variance 
design were performed on the proportion of time 
responses when children were playfiig with mascu- 
unit of analysis, 'then, was the proportion of time 



toys* \Our 

mother/peer responses coVoccurxed with the child's toy pl^y withiil a 5-second 
Interval, relative to|the\ total amount of time spent in toy play during each 
5-minute observation perlc^ 



Results , • ^ ' . 

I The results will be presented In terms of (1) ^if ferenices in responding 
between mothers, s^nd peers which were not differential in •nature and (2) 
patterns oJE^ differential reactions by mothers and peers to play with sex- 
appropriate and sejc-inapjrppriate toys. ' ^' * „ 

(1) The first pattern of results indicates differences between mothers' 
and peers* responses; that is, differences in styles and types of responses 
exhibited by mothers aiid /peers, reg^dless of whether the child was playing 
with a mascttline or feminine toy. As v;e see in Table -3, mothers tend to be 
more ^rewarding and positive than peers when children pl^y, while peers tend 
to be more punishing than mothers. An import^t qualification should be 



Insert Table 3 about here ^ 
; • . 

noted, however. Spe'pific^lly, mothers of 5-ye&r-olds reinfotced their children 
less overall than mothers of 3-year-olds V7hile peets of S-year-olds reinforced 
children more than peers of 3-year-olds'. This suggests that peers may\^e 
on increasing importance as socializing agfents with age while mothers'* in- * 
fluence may decrease. ^ ' 

(2) Patterns of differential reaction^^by mothers and peers to children's 
pj^ay with sex-appropriate and sex- inappropriate toys were found as well. When 
boys played with feminine toys tod girls played with masculine toys, they 
were more likely to be ridiculed by both peers and mothers than when they 
played with sex-appropriate toys. Moreover, there was a clear developmental 
pattern* 6f increasing contingent verbal interference over age^ for play with . 

9 t 

sex-inappropriate toys. 



Numerous interaction effects r^ealed various patterns of mother/peer 
diff erential , treatment for girls and .boys ♦ Table A indicates ^the mean pro- 
portion of contingent reinf orcemetjt , . punislujient and extinction for girls ' , 



Insert Table A about iTer^ 



appropriate play. For girls, differential- reward for play with f emifalne toys ' 
Increased with age and was provided by both mothers an^f^eers. Further, con- 
tingent ignoring w^s observed more when girls- played with masc^:|jine than j 

feminine t;oys and th;Ls ignoring was evidenced more by peers than by mothers. 
# ^ * • 

\ Table 5 shows the mean propprtion of contingent reinforcement, punishment, 
and extinctfion for boys\ approptJLate' play, la contrast to the pattern for' 



Insert Table 5 about 'here 



girls, the findings for boys revealed very little differential reinforcement 
for play with masculine toys by either mothers or p^ers* In ^fact, not only 
did reward: for play v/ith^ feminine toys increase with age, but mothers were 
either more likely to provide reward for play ^^fth feminine ' toys .or they 
provided no more reward for play with masculine than feminine toys. The 
pattern of differentia punishment for boys wasvjvery different, however. 

« f 4 

Boys were m^re likely than girls to encounter nonrespondlng from mothers and 
peers when playing V7ith feminine toys. Moreover, peers x^ere significantly, 
more likely to hit boys v/hen they played with feminine tha^i masculine^ toys. 

An overvievr of the findings for differential treatment for 8e3^;-tJ0)ed 
behaviors suggests that both mot hers and peers co n^Sgently 'ridicule and 
verbally Interfere when children play vri.th inappropriate sex-typed toys. 



< 

Moreover, sex-role learning .may be very differep^ for gitls and boys. Girls 

are likely to receive more differential ^reward ^or play with feminine than 

masculine toys and tend to encounter some verbal interference when playing 

with .masculine toys. In contrast, boys received little or no differential 

.reward from mothers or peers for play- w^tth masculine , toys. InsteLl, boys 

receiye^ differential punishment, pifimarily from peers. Our results suggest 

that when ioy^ play with masculine toys*, pe^s are less inclined to, interrupt 

play and are. 'likely to engage in solitary play which, by definition, includes. 

withdraw and ignoring behaviors. When boys .play with feminine toys, however, 

pee^rs may b'^ more •likely to stop what they are doing (nonrespond) and to 

interfere ancK disrupt ongoing activity by hitting or ott;ier otherwise behav- 

\ ' " * 

iqreilly interfering. 

Discussion * , . 

Let's now look\at the total picture provided by the results from this 

study. Our results ihdicatfe differences in both style and amount of reinforce- 

ment, puniahment;, and .extinction delivered by mothers and peers, and further, 

that differential treatment of .sex-rdle, play behaviors is very different for 
• \ * 

boys and girls. Mothers \t end to be Rewarding and positive -in their treatment 

► '* \ 

of play, and this is consl^stent with othei; research -indicating that children 

percoJLve .mothers to be nurturant, warm, and affectionate (e.g., Droppleman & 

Schaefer, 1963; Mussen & Ru^erford, 1963). Moreover, mothers' differentials. 

reinforcelnent of their daughters pl^y v/ith 'feminine toys- Is consistent with 

research on female nursery schoolteachers (a.g., Etaugh 4t al., 1975;'Fagot 
• • • 

Patterson, 1969; McCandless et al., 1976). Taken together, this body of 

research suggests that female caretakers in general tend to reinforce behaviors 
/I # 

already ^present in their own behavioral r^^toire (namely feminine behaviors) 
and behaviors for which they may once have been reinforced by others. 



The laqs of differential reward forr boys^ play with masculine toys con- 

, ' ■ • ■ • ' • ^ . ' / ■ 

flicts. with pearlier findings which had suggested^ high. amounts of male peer 
reinforcement • for laasculine activities in naturalistic settings (e.g., Fagot 

... \ " ■ ^ ■ ■ . ^ ■ • • , , 

& Patterson, 1969; McCandle;ss et 1976). This inconsistency in findings 

may be due to differences^ in the defihitions of reward and punishment since 

we used a number of very discrete behavioral categories while a number, of 

either studies have used mor^ broad classifications. The differences might 

also'^be due to the experimental paradl^ ejn5>loyed in this study^*.^^The preseht 

findings suggest that peers* differential use of punishment for boys' play^^ , 

xrLth feminine toys may be an even_more important factor in sex-role learning 

thaij differential reyard for 'play with masculine toys#' 'indeed, Mlschel (1970) 

ha^ suggested that socializing agents are more likely to U8e Fehavlors that 

arei strong in their own -behavioral repetoire to socialize others* Therefore > 

it could be argued that sthce males .tend to be^more physically aggressive and 

antisocial than girls (e.g., L^nglois, Gottfried & Seay, 1973; Serbin, 0*Leary, 

• * • ' ■» 

Kent 6i Tonick, 19^3^^' they tend to*use those behaviors in their* treatment of 

sex-role *play behaviors. • 1 .\ , 

• > r 

» u 

It is also likely that boys receive differential treatment .from social- 
, izlng agentb other than peers or mothers, such as fathers* and .siblings. There- 
fore, t^he lack of differential reward from mothe^rs and peers does not mean 

that reward J.s itdt Involved" in boys* se^xole acijulsition. , \ 

* ' ^ * * • • 

\ In sum, our results st;rongly suggest the presence of differential reac- 
tions in mothers and •peers wljen children play^ith sex'-type^ toys. Moreover, 
th"e, differing patterns for girls and bo^s- indicate that sex-i;ole'* learning as 

^iell as the agents of sex-role socialization may be very different •as a fungtion 

" '* « \ . • 

of thej^^ child's gender. Future' ii^vestlgat ions should be directed at other agents 
In the chlld^s. social^ network such as fathers and siblings. I&reover, the 

, ^ ^ 4 



• • • t 

speclflcatloa and analysis of individual types of reinforceioeatt punlshm^t, 
and eKtinctldn may add appreciably. to our knowledge about the contingencies 
o| 41£ferentlal treatment that operate on children's ^8e2c-*role acquisition* 

t 9 
♦ • t 
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Downs & Lang'lois. MPA. IQTf 
Table r 

1 



The Toy Seta 



. 



Set 1 ^ Paired on the basis of a similar number of .movable vpieces 

>Iasculine toy- An army set with numerous soldiers, tanks and,* 

. war vehicles - ' z, 

Feminine toy - A doll house with numerous , furniture pieces and 



four* people repre*senting a family 



Set 2 - Paired on the basis that both ^toys elicit .drumatic and "pret.^d" 
play . • ^ ' 

Masculine toy-* A' highway toll booth set»vith three cars, a motors 

cy^le, and a driver ' ,^ 

Feminine toy r /A. Holly Hobby stoVe with pot.s, pans and eatirvg 
utensils ' ^ * / *^ 

Set 3 *- Paired on ttife ba^is that both involve 'putting on garments [ 

** , 1. ' 

Nasculin^ toy- Two cowboy outfitts including -hats, guns, holstfers, 
and bandanas^ - . ' , . - • 

Feminine toy - Cwo women's dress-up outfits, including dresses,-^ 
hats, highsheels, a vanity mirr6r, a T)urse andl|| * 
accessories' ^ * - . .-c ... 



Note: -these toys were rated highly masculine or highly feminine 
from a large list* of ^ toys by college studentfe in a child psychology 
^coux^sev ' / » . * V ' 

Xote:^^ Th^ order of conditions (motfter, peer, alone), the toy sets 
(1,2,3)^, as we 1*1 aS the to^'s within sets were cdunterbalanc^ed for 
order* • ' _ - \ ' . 
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~ ^- Doviis & Laiyylois. MPA. 1977 

* ' ' , » * 

.Table 2 

iiehavior Cat^ories and iieliability Coefficients 



: . 1 • 



Category 



Keinforcemepx ' 
Attend » 

jfijaise - . ' 

Help » 



Keliabili.ty 
Coefficient , ^ ' 



^JJef initioh 



^Smile 
Talk . 



Affection 



imitation 



,;Sbare 

Accjept object 



iieh. interference 

9 

Kidicule ♦ « 

intrusive 
, Withdraw 



i!»xtinctIon 
Ignore ^ 



Nonrespond 



ERIC 



■•9^3 • ' 
.9^3 

• 905 • 



.9^9 



.916 



.B93 
.9^9 



if'unishment 

Verbal, interference . 861 



.952 

.976 
.^36 7 
.888 



.873 

.983 



Toy M^prdpriate Play .958 



Visual inspection cTr looking ' 
Verbal statements such asi "good, ^that's 
risht, 'ypu* re smart" ,* etc. ' • ' 
, Physical assistance in "the context 'of 
^ * toy pla:^ . 

^J^^^^^^i^^^'^ verbal interaction in the * ^ 
• bf>nz^t of playing with a tpy, but ,not 
including, a verbal' puni-shmeht or gther 
verbal^ reinforcemef^t 

Phrases of endearment or hugging, kiss- 
•ing, playfully manipulating and patting 
the head 

Keplication of the child/ s verbal or 
physical activity,' in the context of ^ 
toy play, within 15 seconds 
A ^division of resources in whicfi' an. 
object is voluntarily^ given to the child 
A toy is received^ by the peer/mo then 



Verbal, disruption or interference with 
the child's toy play ^ ^ ^ 

Physical disruption or interference 
with the child's behaVior such as/> 
taking a toy away from \;he child or 
putting a toy out of reach 
Frovming, or sh%king the head in .a 
negative manner from side to side- 
Attacks, hurtful "or harmful aggression . 
such as hi t«,. hits with objects, kicks 
Active avoidaijtje ^on ,the part of the 
mother/peer such as a refusal to coop- 
erate (verbal or behavioral*), a reXusal 
to play or refusal to tak toy which 
is offered by the child 



There is no response either verbally 
or physical2*y to the*child*s play as 
well as no eye contact ^ ' 
There .is absolutely no responding on 
the J[)art^fr"the mother/peer although 
there may be eye contact :/ * 

The child plays with th% toy in a 
manner appropriate for that toy 
(regardless of whether the toy is 
masculine- or feminine- typed) . 
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Downs & Langlois, MPA. 1977 
• . . Table 3 

•Diff erences Responding Between Mothers and Peers 
, Which Vere Not Differential to the Sex-Appropriateness of Tbys 



Reinforcement 
Att'end 
Praise 
Help ^ 
Smile • ■ 
Affection • 
Imitation 
Share.. 

Accept Object 



Differences 
Moth*e*rs ^ Peers 
Mothers ^ Peers 
Mothers ^ Peers 
No' rfifjferences 
Mojij^^rs / Peers 
^e^rs ^ Mothers 
No differences 
Mothers ^ Peers 



^4, 



Punishmeht 



Verbal Interference/ 
Behavioral Interference 



Ridioule 

Intrusive 

Withdraw 



Extinction 

Igijore 

Nonrespond 



Peers Mothers 
Peers > Mothers 
No differences 
Peers^ Mothers 
Peer^ > Mothejrs 

Peers > Mothers 
Mothers ^ Peers 



ERIC 



Note: all differences are £^#05 or greater 

2 ^ ' 

Note: These findings represent jthe extent to which mothers 

peers 'differed in tl^e frequency o| contingent responding to 

given toy play exhibited by 'children^ 



and 
any 



^ 
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Mean Proportion of Contingent /Re ini'orcement, Pun^.shment, an'd 
^tinction for Gipls' Appropriate ?lay^ 



CO 

O 
»H 



Masculine a?o^ . y^emirjirie X'py 



Mother 



Peer 



aother 



Peer 



Reinf o rcement 

P^raise 
Help : ' 
iimile 
•i'allc 

Affection 
Imitation 
i>hare 

Accept Object, 




PunishmeRx 
VerbiLl:^Interf er • 

(idicule 
intrusive 
Withdraw 

extinction 
: , Ignore, 

Wonrespond 
1 




2.00 


I' 2.08''*' 




" ^.83 


' 2 .33 ' 


2.25 


• .17 


^ 3.25 


2.33 


' 5.58; 


■ '^^ ' 


- 3.50 


.00 


: .33 


.00 


.67 


1.92 


3.92 


xrl7 ' 


3.83 



6.33 
21.25 



27,17^ 
6.08* 



■ ^.33- 
25.83- 



2^.25 
id.l? 



5-Year-Old 
Masculine • 



Mother 

•^^86^7 
5.67 
6.7,5 
8.50 
20.00 . 
;00 
7.00 
1.83 
, 2,00 

1.75 ' 
1.58- 
3.58 
• .25 
.00 

10.83 
15.92 



Peer 

r-^-5;oo, 

' 1.17 
1.25 
- 11.92 

:23.'92 
s-i^5 
1.50 
.58 
'.83 



Girls . - 
perainine 
:to.ther 



76.25, 
,2.50' 
1^.67 
1|Q.58 
22.58 
.33 
5.83 
1.58 
.33 





V92 


. 4.58 


2;o'8 / 


' .25 


.92 


2 . 83'" 


■ • 1.58 


^75 


•2'5 


.oo" 


.33 


1.58 


.00 


1.50 


31.23 


, 2.58 


13.58 


.25 


' 26.17 


5.83 



S" 



/ Notei Means represent proportion of co-occurring mother/peer 'responses and 'child's tov nlav everv 



kean Proportion of Contingent Keinfi r cement , Punishment, and 
Extinction for i^oArs '. Appropriate. Blay^ 



0^ 



(0 

> 
o 

p 



'Heini'a-f'cement 



'Attend 
Praise _ ' 
Help. """^ ■ 
Imiie 

Affection 
Imitration 
jShare ^ 
/Accept 0.b'i,^ct 

Verbal interfer" 
Behav. Interfere 
Ridicule 
intrusive 
Withdraw 



. Jb^xtinction 
'"Ignore 
, JNcmrespond 



tfiother 

93.08^ 
9.50' 
ao.58 
-§.■33 
26 . 50 
.00" 

,.ir?5 : 

..lr33/ 

2.67 • 

•i.25. 

.25- , 
1..17 



3-Year-Old noys 
masculine' Toy • - Feminine ~(Bdy- ■ 

tother. 




^, 5-Year-Oir Boys^ • " , 
--Masculine Toy Feminine Toy^ 



.Mother 



Peer 



iviother 



Peer 



73.75 


■55.33.. 


81 83 


70:33 


5. 08 


1.33 ' 


6.83 ■ 


1.75 


5."50 


.75 ' 


8.00 


2 . 58 


.9.50 


16 . 92. 


11.17 


20.58 


31*58' ! 


1^.17- 


32.00 


25.67 


.00 


.00 . 


.17 


.00 


3.00 


6.83 


.3.25 


5.92 


-.50 


1.08. 


2.33 




_3. 83 


.2.67 


6.00 


1.00 



.75 • 


5.00 


2.83 


^.83 


5.33 


5.33 




*^.5'o 


'2.58 


• 3.17 t 


.^.75 


.5.92 




, 9.50.-' .. 


2.25 


; i;67 . 




3.08 


.-00' 

.• • ,i 


\ rs. . ' ' 


,..00 , 




.OO.r . 


2.08 


If . 92^ ' . 


4i83 


- • '^:17 


'"8.^83 


• 2.75 


•2.67 




